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eral," for example, and had to be persuaded by others to
use it publicly for the good of the Army. The first printed
note-paper of the Salvation Army bore the words, " Gen-
eral William Booth/' and on receiving a sheet of it he .drew
a circle round the word " General," placing it after his
name, and writing above it, to Bramwell Booth, " Can't
this form be altered? It looks pretentious.33 He was a
man carried along on wheels which he himself had set in
motion, but whose momentum he had not clearly foreseen.

While it is important to realize this element of caution
in his character, it is also important to bear in mind that
he exercised despotic powers and was jealous of any en-
croachment on them. Even the well-beloved son, who was
perhaps the only man in the Army able to confront the
wrath of the General, frequently found himself called over
the coals. Unwilling to announce himself publicly as " The
General," William Booth was in no doubt as to his gen-
eralship. He ruled, and he ruled like an autocrat, suffer-
ing no one to neglect his decisions; but in looking ahead,
in legislating for the future, in meeting a crisis, he was
more than ready to confer with his wife, his son, and his
first Commissioner.

Bramwell Booth describes his father at this period as
watching the movement. William Booth was convinced of
one thing, that the movement was not a mission, but an
army. He said frequently at this time: " We have not set
up a new sect; we have raised an army, we are making a
force "; and his anxiety was so great for this new thing
in religious life that he felt the necessity of watching it.
Quite by an accident the Salvation Army was established first
in America and then in Australia. Commissioner Railton
was enthusiastic about these developments, but it was some
time before the General ventured to send Officers out of
England to claim and unify his foreign detachments. He
was quite as headlong and courageous as the others when
a step was once taken, but it was in no headlong spirit
that he arrived at any decision which involved fresh action.

Public antagonism troubled Mrs. Booth deeply, but
chiefly because it came from religious people. General
Booth himself was not greatly disturbed by these attacks;